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LESSONS IN METHOD.—V. 
THE ART OF QUESTIONING.—I. 


The importance of questioning the members of a class has been again and 
again enforced in previous lessons in Method; and specimen questions have 
been given not only in them, but in other lessons. 

- To write a lesson on the art of questioning may appear to some an uncalled- 
for and unnecessary task. The writer of this lesson, however, has a more or 
less intimate acquaintance with many Sunday schools, and his experience proves 
the desirability of arousing the attention of teachers to the necessity of ac- 
quiring this almost indispensable tool for doing their work efliciently. In 
the various Sunday schools what may be termed three manners of teaching 
almost generally prevail. First, there is the style in which the scholars read 
~ |! round the class, the teacher simply listening and correcting mistakes. Then 
| there is the plan by which the teacher, in using the book himself, explains . 
“|| all difficulties, furnishes all illustrations—in a word, does everything himself, 
_|| leaving nothing for the scholars to do, except to listen, Again, in teaching 
| where no book is used, it is too often the case that the lesson\is one unbroken 
lecture. These different styles are mentioned not in the spirit of ridicule, 
|| for each has good points when used by an earnest teacher; but rather that, by 
|| seeing things as they are, the way to make improveménts may be prepared. 
|| Let these methods be carefully considered ; it will be evident that in the first 
|| case taken the scholar reads, picks up such information as the book may 
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afford, and is taught to pronounce words correctly, just as a parrot might. 
Tn the other cases he is treated as a receptacle into which the teacher pours in- 
formation’; and though more knowledge (such as it is) may be acquired by these 
latter plans than the former, yet they fail lamentably in educating the scholar.’ 

Let us consider again what this education really involves. It involves 
the drawing out, the unfolding and training ef the faculties of each child, so 
far as the teacher’s opportunities may permit. It is his work, so far as lies 
in his power, to arouse the curiosity of his scholars, strengthen their observa- 
tion, direct, fix, and maintain their attention, train their thinking powers, 
and qnicken generally their intelligence and stimulate their affections. 
Now, each child does this for himself to some extent. His attention fastens 
upon each novel thing as it presents itself. His natural attitude is one of 
inquiry. Who has not experienced the sometimes almost troublesome, and 
even embarrassing curiosity and inquisitiveness of a little child ? Such ques- 
tions as he is able, he puts to and answers for himself. When he is puzzled 
he seeks solution for his difficulties by asking questions, But there are 
many things he must learn that his ignorant and half-blind observation does 
not lead him to inquire about, and other things again to which he has no 
natural attraction, and for which he has no natural liking. Here must be 
_ done for him what he does in other cases naturally for himself. He must be 
questioned by his teacher. 

The first use, then, of questioning is to excite attention, to awaken interest. 
Tt is desired, say, to teach a lesson upon some object. We draw the attention 
of the learner to it by such a question as, What is this ? or, Have you seen 
such a thing as this before? This will arrest the attention much more 

certainly than by saying, 7his is w sponge; or, This is a picture of a camel. 

A second use is to cultivate the observation. Many qualities and 
characteristics of an object are overlooked by a child; but if an object is 
* presented to notice, if each quality is elicited by questioning, if it is com- 


pared with another object, and again by questioning points of resemblance and - 


difference are discovered, then the teacher does something towards training 
a very important faculty. 

A learner’s interest will, notwithstanding, often tire. The teacher, 
observing this, and plying the scholar with a quick succession of pointed 
questions, will rouse his flagging attention, and find that the power of ques- 
tioning is able to do a third service. 

. A fourth use is ¢o economise the teacher’s time and efforts, and fix what is 
taught in the learner’s memory. Questioning will discover not only what is 
known, and therefore need not be taught, but reveals what is half known, 
half understood, misunderstood, or not known at all. Thus a teacher's time 
is saved, and he can tell what to teach, and when to stop to make points in 
his lesson clearer. By recapitulating, ¢.c., questioning upon what he has 
already gone through, he can not only make sure that his scholars are 
learning what he is teaching, but the repetition of it, and, may be, the new 


view they get of it by answering questions different in form each time, fixes 


it in the memory and understanding. 
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A fifth use will be apparent. Well planned questioning regularly 
practised must have the effect of training the minds of those subjected to it 
in habits of careful, patient observation, and in careful, systematic inquiry and 
modes of thinking. The questions themselves, their careful arrangement, the 
fact that a careless ill-considered answer cannot be recalled, and is a kind 
of punishment in itself, all contribute to these ends, 

A sixth service rather takes the nature of a rhetorical artifice. A senti- 
ment may be expressed forcibly in the shape of a question. It may be that 
no answer is demanded or expected. Or, if it be, the answer is to bea 
mental, unspoken one. Again, where in the course of a lesson it is desired 
to call attention to some new and special point, a question is asked, followed 
by a pause. When an expectant interest is excited, the teacher answers his 
own question. In the course of this lesson, one of the first kind has been 
employed, and numerous examples of both may be found in the Scriptures. 
(See Job xxii. 2—5 ; xxxvili., xxxix., xl.; Psalm xliv. 21; Isaiah xl, 18, 
21, 25, 28; lviii. 3—7; Matthew vii. 9—11; Luke xiii. 18, 20, de. 


“* Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
a ‘This is my own, my native land?’ ” 


“He [Cromwell] courts no notice: what could notice here do for him? ‘ Hyer in his great 
Taskmaster’s eye.’ ” 


| * What had this man gained? what had he gained? He had a life of some strife and toil to his 
last day. Fame, ambition, place in history? His dead body was hung in chains !” 


Having seen the many important ends served by questioning, it is necessary 
now to enquire how and when to question. 

1. A teacher can only question upon what he knows. He must therefore 

at the very outset master the subject of his lesson, arrange in his mind the 
whole set of questions to be asked, and carefully construct each one of them. 
2. Each question must be expressed in simple language. No use asking 
_ || in Greek an explanation of Latin. Many a class is bewildered and made 
_ || imattentive and disorderly by such questioning. 
Bi 3. Ask but cne question at a time, let it admit of but one answer, and 
let it be short. The children have enough to do to answer one properly, and 
: will be confused by hearing that a second callis being made upon them, or 
4 that the question is an ambiguous one. The following is a question bad in 
many respects: ‘‘ But in finding food for all these manufacturers and for 
; workmen and all others, does not agriculture employ vast numbers?” Again, 
‘¢Did William the Conqueror land on this island, who came with him, and 
what did he do with the Archbishop of Canterbury?” ‘‘ What do the ‘young 
lions lack and suffer?” (Ans. ‘‘ Hunger.’ * 

4, Guessing is encouraged by vague questions, and by questions in which 
the chances are equal that a child’s answer may be right or wrong. The 
nioral injury done to a child by his deceiving his teacher into believing that 
he knows more than he really does is obvious. 


tects — a ht 


* This and most of the other absurd examples are taken from books containing lessons arranged 
in the question and answer form. 
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a. Therefore ask clear questions, requiring equally definite answers. Such 
questions as the following are to be avoided : ‘‘ What did Abraham do when 
he got to Canaan?” ‘* What are the subjects which children ought to learn 
to fit them for good men and women?” ‘* What should a good parent give 
his child?” (Ans. ‘A Bible and a trade.”) 

b. Ask as few questions as possible requiring a ‘‘ Yes” or “ No” answer. 
If unavoidable, always follow up the inquiry by asking. ‘“‘ Why?” or 
“¢How ?” &. ; 

c. Never suggest an answer. The tone of the voice may do this, or the 
teacher may give the first word or syllable, or he may ask leading questions 
about facts, and fancy he elicits the information which he really imparts 
himself by a roundabout method. [It is quite legitimate to ask leading 
questions when the teacher wishes to elicit some truth or correct some 
opinion.] The following questions will illustrate what is meant: ‘‘ What is 
the air we breathe? is not.that a simple element?”* ‘‘ And the air is- made 
up of these gases?” ‘‘ What is water? the other supposed element?” ‘‘ Was 
it not a shame for Judas to betray his Master?” ‘Then Capernaum is on the 
sea of Gal——?”,_ “What is brass?) A met eo 

5. Tell as little as possible in the question. In questions just given, 
things are told which might have been thus successively elicited: ‘‘What do 
we breathe?” ‘‘Isit an element?” ‘Why not?” “What is an element?” 
‘‘Of what is air composed?” ‘‘What is each of these called?” &c. Such 
a question as the following is a bad one: ‘‘ When Luther, who was a German 
monk, visited Rome, and discovered the irreligion and corruption of the 
Romish priesthood, what did he do?” 

6. Let the subject grow with the questioning, and do not dwell too long 
upon details and illustrations. For instance, if a teacher be teaching the . 
parable of the Good Samaritan, he will very properly question upon the 
situation of Jericho and Jerusalem, upon the nature of ‘the road between 
them, upon the priest, the Levite, the Samaritan, the inn, the penny, W&c. 
But if he ask about the population of Jerusalem and Jericho, the nature of 
the rocks on the road, the dress of the priest and Levite, all the details of 
the quarrel between the Jew and the Samaritan, the minute arrangements of 
the inn, he will distract the minds of the children from the main object of the 
lesson, which is intended to teach who is our neighbour. 

7. Where possible, require whole sentences for answers. Don’t be content 
with fragments. 

8. Encourage questioning on the part of the scholars. It needs no little 
thought and skill to frame a good answer; it needs still more to frame a good 
question, 

9. Let the teacher’s manner be animated, his questions distributed over 
the class. Not only should the sharp boy be questioned, but the dull scholar, 
who needs encouraging, whose intelligence wants awakening ; the sleepy one, _ 
who needs arousing ; the mischievous active one, whose mind continually 
roams from one thing to another, and is never long fixed to one point—all 


* Here a positively wrong answer is suggested, 
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these should be questioned, For the power to question is not only a direct 
means of imparting knowledge and training the mind, it is also a goad in the 
hands of a skilful teacher, and a means of sustaining interest and maintaining 
order, 

10. In giving an object lesson, question throughout it so as to elicit facts, 
and draw upon the observation, the memory, and thinking powers. Indeed 
every lesson admits of more or less questioning. If it is divided into sections, 
question upon each after it it is finished, and when concluded examine upon. 
the whole lesson. If a mistake is made by any scholar, the correction of. 
which will help on the lesson, question upon it until the truth is elicited. If 
the lesson is one of a series, especially if one be dependent on the other, ~ 
question upon the last lesson before commencing the new one. , 

11. Finally and generally, in constructing the questions to be asked, keep 
in mind the object for which the scholars come to school, and endeavour to 
attaim it. 

There is a form of questioning which some teachers find useful where there 
are class-rooms, and where simultaneous teaching is possible. An incomplete 
question is asked ; its completion forms the answer. For instance: “ What 
did Elisha say to %” The children call out the name ‘‘Gehazi” or 
“Naaman” as the case may be. A class may be rapidly cross-examined ‘by 
this method. Objections to it are, that it encourages guessing, and that one 
sharp scholar may give the key note of the answer to the rest of the class, 
and the teacher be deceived into thinking his facts are universally known. 
This objection applies also when simultaneous answers are given to a completed ° 
question. 

In the next number of the Manual, sets of model questions will be given.* 

Joun Reynoxps, 


* The writer of this lesson has to acknowledge his indebtedness, conscious and 
no doubt unconsciotis also, to a lecture on the Art of Questioning, by J. G. Fitch, 
M.A. (published by the Sunday School Union, London), and to other lectures from 
the same gentleman. 


LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


SECTION II—ISRAEL’S STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE AND 
. A FATHERLAND. 


{Norr.—On page 84 I attempted to give an idea of the best pronunciation of the 
name JHVH, but I fear I may have misled some of my readers by not pointing out 
that the w belongs to the second syllable: thus, Ya-whch, the wh is to be pronounced 
as it is in Ireland (and probably ought to be in England) in which, &e. , 

Whenever our English Bibles have the word Lorp written in small capitals, the 


word in the Hebrew is this name, JH VH. ] 


Quzstions on Ssction I., Lesson X.—Szcrion II., Lesson II.—What 
causes made the Israelites in Egypt more or less polytheistic? What did 
_ ||, they call their special god? what were their ideas of him? how did they - 
represent him? What do we know of the religion of Egypt? Who was the 
Pharaoh that “knew not Joseph?” What causes of enmity between Israel 


~ 
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and the Egyptians were there? Who was Moses? What do we know (and 
how do we know it) of his birth and education? What other nations was 

. Moses connected with? What name did he use for God, and what was there 
in his religion different from that of his countrymen ? 


Lesson II].—Woses resolves to deliver Israel. ‘ } 


We now know something of Moses—that he was born an Israelite, and 
loved his. people dearly ; and that he had been educated as an Egyptian, and 
knew the best that Egypt had to teach; that he was connected with other 
countries too, and had influence and power in Midian; that he was a brave, 
true-hearted man, who was never afraid of standing up for fair play, and who 
hated bullying and oppression; that he listened faithfully to God’s voice 
when,He spoke to him (as He does to all of us), and had true and noble ideas 
of religion and duty. 
Was such a man as that going to spend all his life feeding sheep on Sinai ? 
What a man he would be to rescue his people from Egyptian, slavery! He 
kept thinking in the midst of his happy, quiet life of the sufferings of his 
brethren in Egypt. Could he do nothing for them? Could he not get the 
Midianites and others to help them to throw off the tyranny of Egypt? 
But even if he did, what then? Were they all to go on worshipping a’ 
hundred different gods, some worshipping stones and trees, some the moon 
and stars? Even his own people made images of their god, and the others— 
without whose help he could do nothing—-were worse still. His religion 
made him strong, but how could such a religion as theirs make them strong 
to work with him? And even if the tyranny of Egypt were thrown off, 
| there would be the worse tyranny of superstition and vice yet left. But 
could he not deliver them from that too ? Could he not teach all the nations - 
he hoped to draw together, to worship JHVH, and Him alone? Could he 
not teach them how their God hated murder, and lying, and all kinds of 
wickedness, and so make them good as well as free? Alas! how could he 

do all this? How could he make them all believe in JHVH, and believe 
that He had sent him? He was not an eloquent speaker; and although he 
had a brother Aaron who was a more ready speaker than himself, what 
could they two do? And yet he thought if he could but get the people to 
the place where he was, if he could but draw the chiefs of every tribe to that 
holy mountain of Sinai, the same thoughts which had filled his heart would 
perhaps fill theirs too. 

All the difficulties he saw in the way, all the excuses he made to himself; 
were not enough to make him give up the hope of relieving and ennobling his 
own people and others near them. He felt more and more clearly that God 
had called him to the work, and even that every 
the wrath of JHVH against him 
last to try ! 


moment of delay was raising 
; So, come what might, he determined at 


Now we know that this long struggle in the mind of Moses, his half- || 
formed and broken purposes, his growing determination and his constant 
\ 


ep 


re ee 
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fear and doubt, and his fixed resolve at last, must in some shape or other be 


facts, for no man could do what he did without going through some such 
struggle first; but all this is told in the Bible in a form under which we 
know it cannot be a fact, for it makes God speak like a man, and talk to 
Moses just as a friend might do! Now God really spoke to Moses just as He 
speaks to us, by making him feel in his heart what he ought to do. In 
reading this account, then, we must remember that whateyer the writer 
meant or believed we are only to think of God as. speaking to Moses not in 
an outward voice like a man’s, but, as only He can speak, in and to the heart. 
The story says that God told Moses to go, and that Moses made objections. . 
What really must have happened is this, that Moses felt he ought to go, and 
that it was God’s will that he should, but he was afraid of doing it, and was 
distrustful of success. If we wait to hear God speaking to us with a voice 
like a man’s, we shall never hear Him; but if we learn to feel that what we 
know to be right is His will, and that He is helping us and encouraging us to 
do it, and that the more faithful and obedient we are the more clearly will 
He show us what is right, and the more powerfully will He help us to do it, 
then we need never be without His guidance. 
Exodus iii. 1—17 and iv. 10—16 may now be read, but we must remem- 
ber that the writer of this passage lived hundreds of years after Moses. 
Here, as before, we know something of what Moses did and was, but we can 
only guess how he must have come to be and to do so. The same is true, 
no doubt, of the writer (or writers) of these passages. They knew much 
better than we can, perhaps, what Moses really was and what he really did, 
but it is not likely that they had any means of knowing what went on in his 
mind on Mount Sinai, except by thinking, as we do, what it must have been. 


[I shall be obliged, for want of space, to content myself with a very few notes on 
these important passages. I must ask teachers to be particularly careful, therefore, 
to keep constantly before their own and their scholars’ minds all that I have said 
by way of preface. ] 


Chap. iii., verse 1. Jethro—He is called Reuel in ii. 18. Horeb. The 
word Sinai is used in three senses: lst, for the whole peninsula; 2nd, for 
the range of mountains in the south of the peninsula; 3rd, for one special 
peak in the range. This “ Mount Sinai” is also called Horeb. Moses led the 
flocks round the desert to this peak. (See end of last lesson.) 

Verse 2. The angel (or messenger) of JHVH.—It appears afterwards that 
it was JHVH himself. This writer, like many others, seems to confuse these 
two ideas. Flame of fire (see p. 78, at the top; see also Gen. xv. 17; Isaiah 
vi. 1—8, especially 4 and 6). Weshall often have to notice that the Israelites 
thought God’s presence was shown by a fire or by smoke. The idea that this 
fire did not burn is not so common. 

Verse 5. Put off thy shoes, &c.—It is a custom common to many ancient 
nations, and still kept up in the East; to remove the sandals’ or shoes: on 
going into a temple or other holy place—as we take off our hats in a, church. 
Verse 8. J am come down.—Observe that God is spoken of not as being 
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everywhere, but as living in heaven, and having to “come down” to earth. 
* God is really always with us in our sufferings, and has not to “come down” 
to help us. 

It appears from this verse that the writer thought that Moses had deter- 
mined from the first to conquer Canaan. This is not at all certain, and it is 
quite as likely that at first he simply thought of freeing them from Egypt 
and then letting them take to their wandering shepherd life again. 

Verses 11—13. How was a poor exile to do such great things? God 
would help him, as He always helps the right. If we are on God’s side, then, 
though all the world is against us, we need not fear. We may fall, but our 
work will not perish. The countrymen of Moses should surely worship God 
as he had done, and learn His will as he had learned it, on that very moun- 
tain side. And perhaps it would help them if he taught them to call Him 
by the same name he used, viz., JHVH. 

Verse 14. This verse is difficult, and can only be explained to those who 
know a little Hebrew. The Hebrew of the verb “to be” is HaJaH, or 
HaVaH, and this writer thought that the name JHVH had something to 
do with this word, because God always IS. « 

Verse 15. The writer thought that God would be known through all the 
ages as “the God of Abraham,” &c. 


rs _ Chap. iv., verses 10—12. If we are trying to do God’s will, we must not 
; despair because our power is small. He who gave man all the power he has 
will give us all that is needed for our work. a 

Verse 13. “Send someone else who can do the work better.” This is the 
way in which we all try often enough to make excuses to God for not working 
: as he commands us. . 

Verse 16. Moses would teach Aaron God’s will, and then Aaron would 
speak eloquently to explain it and impress it upon others. 


X Lxsson IV.—The beginning of the Revolt. 


if The two brothers now began their work in earnest. You will remember 
* that they had two great objects: Ist, to make an alliance between the 
Israelites and other nations, such as the Midianites, against the Egyptians, 
and so throw off the Egyptian bondage ; and 2nd, to teach all these nations 
to worship JHVH alone. You will remember that the Israelites had already 
4 a great dislike for the Egyptian worship, and no doubt the higher religious 
‘a ideas preached to them by Moses and Aaron would increase that dislike, and 
at the same time draw them nearer to each other. It is probable then that 
for a long time the two brothers (Moses in Midian and Aaron in Egypt 
perhaps) went about teaching the worship of JHVH and endeavouring to 
form an alliance against Egypt. It is impossible for us to trace the (probably) - 
slow degrees by which the two heroic brothers succeeded in breathing some 
spirit into their dejected brethren, in waking up and purifying their religious 
life, and in gaining the friendship and assistance: of the neighbouring tribes. 
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All that we know is that at last they felt that they had the full support of 
their people, and that all was ready for the attempt. 

Ramses IT. was dead (see page 78, note on Ex. i. 8), and his son Meneph- 
thah was now the Pharaoh ; so he was the man that Moses and Aaron, who 
were both in Egypt now, had to deal with. It seems, from the accounts that 
we have of the matter, that at first they only asked for the free exercise of 
their religion, and leave to attend religious feasts in the peninsula of Sinai, 
and that they did not declare their intention of throwing off the Egyptian 
yoke altogether ; but we cannot rely on the accuracy of this statement; and 
at any rate it would come to nearly the same thing as demanding to be 
altogether released, for the Pharaoh knew quite well that if he let them go 
to meet their allies in Sinai and hold religious feasts in honour of JHVH, in 
whose name they were all united, then the chance of their coming quietly 
back to work again was very small. 

* It was not unusual in ancient times for tribes who were allied or related 
to each other to meet together at certain fixed times, and upon a sacred 
mountain, and there perform certain sacrifices, and so on, together, in order 
to keep up their connection with each other. 

Exodus iv. 29—y. 23 may now be read. Here we shall find an account 
of some of the facts I have tried to describe, and of the first results of rhs 
efforts of Moses and Aaron. 


Chap. iv., verse 29. These elders probably had no recognised rank. They 
would be the most influential men among the Israelites, but probably not the 
same as the “ officers” spoken of in the next chapter. 

Verse 30. The signs—This refers to a story that God had given Moses 
power to turn his stick into a serpent and back again, and other such things. 
But it is not in this way that God taught Moses and the. Israelites, or that 
He teaches us. 

Verse 31. “ And the people believed, and understood (or felt) that JHVH 
had visited, &c., and they bowed their heads,” &e. 


‘ Chap. v., verses 1—3. Moses and Aaron ask leave in the name of JHVH 
to go out into the peninsula of Sinai to hold a religious feast, but Meneph- 
thah says that he does not so much as know who JHVH is. This may have 
been true, as the use of the name had only lately become common, but it is 
more likely that he only meant to show his contempt for them and their 
God. The brothers, however, explain that JHVH is the “God of the 
Hebrews” (the Egyptians always used the more general word “Hebrew” 
instead of the more particular “Israelite,” and Moses and Aaron adopt their 
way of speaking in addressing them), and that they must worship Him and 
hold feasts in His honour for fear of being punished. It was a,common idea 
in ancient times that the gods sent plagues to punish those who did not 
honour them (see, for example, Derby’s “ Homer’s Iliad,” book i., lines 53—68). 

Verses 4, 5. To Jet is an old English word for “to hinder.” The Pharoah, 
like all other tyrants, was unable to see anything but idleness in the claim 
for liberty and independence. 
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Verse 6. The taskmasters were Egyptians who had the general superin- 
tendence of the works. These taskmasters are not the same as those of 
Ex. i. 11. The word is not the same in Hebrew. The officers were certaiw# 
Israelites chosen by the taskmasters, and responsible to them. They had to 
see that their countrymen did the work set them, on pain of being beaten 
and punished themselves. 

Verses 7, 8. The bricks of ancient Egypt were very large, and were made 
of a sort of clay mixed with chopped straw and dried in the sun—not burned 
in a kiln as with us. (See Kitto’s Bible on this subject.) The straw was to 
hold the clay together, just as hair is mixed up with mortar, &. Hitherto 
this chopped straw had been given to the people, but now they were to find 
it for themselves, and yet the regular number (tale) of bricks to be made 
every day was not diminished. The King hoped to break their spirit. by 
giving them still harder work. 

Verse 12. All the land of Egypt.—Of course this is an exaggeration ; but 
the difficulty of getting a large quantity of straw by gathering the short 
stalks left in the ground after the harvest and so on, would be immense, and 
would make it quite impossible to get the full amount of work done. 

Verse 14. See note to verse 6. 

Verse 16. “ But the fault is in Thine own people,” should be “and Thy 
people (the Israelites) are treated as criminals,” 7.¢., are beaten and ill-treated. 

Verse 19. And the officers of the children of Israel found themselves in a 
wretched position, for they had to say (to their countrymen) “you are not to 
diminish your daily task of brick-making.” 

Verses 20—21. As they came out they met Moses and Aaron who “were 
standing (there) to meet them as they came out,” so as to hear what their 
success had been. The officers had nothing but curses for the two heroes. 
“May JHVH pay you back, for you have made the Egyptians hate us, and 
have given them an excuse for oppressing us. You might as well have given 
them a sword and told them to kill us.” 

Verses 22, 23. Returned means simply “turned.” Zntreat is often used 
in the Bible for “treat.” “Why hast Thou treated this people badly ?” 
Moses himself began to despair. JHVH did not seem to be helping him. 
The more he tried to do for the people, the more miserable their condition 
became. : \ 


General lessons which the teacher may draw from this passage :— 


1. Idleness and Servility.—It is idle not to be willing to work hard in a 
good cause, and to prefer to live on other men’s work, It ig servile to work 
for fear, in no cause at all, or in a bad one. 

2. Tyranny and Firmness.—It is tyrannical to try to make others work 
for our profit or ease, or to suit our fancy, and not for their own good. It is 
firmness not to let those who are under our authority do whatever they have 


a fancy for, even if it is Wicked, or sure to bring destruction or suffering on 
them. 
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3. Ingratitude—Moses had sacrificed his wealth and happiness to his 
people, but because he was not successful at first he got nothing but curses 
for it. 

4, Perseverance.—When we are trying to do anything worth doing, we 
must not expect much sympathy or gratitude or success at first. These 
things may come, but we must not ‘despair if they do not. 


Lesson V.—The result of the Struggle. 


We cannot tell how long the contest thus begun continued, or how the 
oppressed and even cringing slaves succeeded at last in asserting their inde- 
pendence and marching out of the land under arms. 

It is true that we have two accounts of. this struggle, one from the 
Israelites and one from the Egyptians; but they are neither of them at all 
reliable. The Israelite account, though very interesting, is quite “impossible 
to believe. The Egyptian account, though not so incredible,.is perhaps really 
quite as far from the truth. According to it, the Israelites (who are described, 
but not mentioned by name), together with their allies, drove out the Egyp- 
tian king into Ethiopia and governed the country with great violence for 
thirteen years, at the end of which period the king drove them out in their 
turn and chased them as far as the borders of Syria. It is very curious that 
the Egyptian account makes out that the Israelites were much more success- 
ful than they themselves claim to have been. 

We must, however unwillingly, confess our ignorance of all but the result 
of this contest; and even that is uncertain in all the details. What seems 
clear is this, that at last the Israelites were sufficiently strong and well 
organised to be able to throw off the Egyptian slavery, and, in spite of the 

unwillingness of the Egyptian king, to leave the country, probably in a num- 
ber of small bands, and begin a wandering and independent shepherd life in 

, the peninsula of Sinai and elsewhere. 

‘The city of Rameses,* in which there were numbers of Israelites, seems 
to have been the head quarters of this movement. It was the chief city of 
the land of Goshen, and was on the borders of the friendly district of Sinai, 
and accordingly the emigrant caravans seem to have been organised there. 

You will see at once what an immense advantage the friendship of the 
Midianites and other inhabitants of Sinai would now be to the Israelites. 
They would collect from all quarters at Rameses, and then pass over at once 
into the friendly country of their neighbours, where the Egyptians would have 
but a poor chance of ever catching them again when they were under the 


- guidance of those who had known the desert from childhood, and especially 


when Rameses was in the hands of the Israelites. This advantage was felt 
especially in a remarkable event which made the deepest: impression upon the 
minds of the Israelites, and was never forgotten by them. Here as elsewhere 


' * For the position of Rameses, see note on page 47. Many other corrections are nesded in 
Philip’s Map 4. Baal-Zephon is the same as Clysma {which last name is marked at shout the right 
place), and Succoth, Etham, and Pi-ha-hiroth are all situated (in the order here given) between 
Rameses and Clysma or Baal-Zephon. Philip’s map should be corrected by Kiepert. 
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there is a good deal of uncertainty, but probably the circumstances were 
something as follows. Moses, we may suppose, had remained with a band of 
his followers in the post of danger at Rameses, holding this important place 
while his countrymen made their escape under cover of it, then he and his 
companions left the city to follow them. At their head instead of a banner 
or standard, was carried an altar, on which a sacred fire was kept burning in 


honour of JHVH. By day acloud of smoke rose up, but by night the red . 


glow of the fire shone upon the smoke and made it seem itself like a pillar of 
fire.* According.to the rude ideas of those days, JHVH was thought to be 
present himself in the flame of the altar-fire, and the Israelites looked upon 


‘it with awe and said, “JHVH goes before us in a pillar of smoke by day and 


a pillar of fire by night.” So this last band of Israelites went on, through 
Succoth, Etham, and Pi-ha-hiroth, but there was ne one to protect their rear, 
as they had done for their brethren. Pharaoh’s army could march through 


Rameses now, and was soon in hot pursuit. Now it was seen more clearly | 


than ever how wisely Moses had laid all his plans, for he and his Midianite 
friends were soon to show themselves more than a match for Amenephthah, 
They knew every turn in the wilderness, and when they seemed nearest 
destruction they were really nearest triumph. 
Moses marched down to Baal-Zephon, where he seemed to have hemmed 
himself in between the Red,Sea on one side and the Egyptian army on the 
other; but the tides are strong and rapid there, and Moses had chosen his 
time well. A strong wind blew down from the north, and the sea rolled far 


back, leaving.a wide stretch of sand at the head of the gulf. Across these 


sands, just skirting the sea-waves,t Moses and his band hurried in rapid flight, 
with the Egyptians close upon their rear. The sacred fire still burned upon 


_ the altar, but, instead of leading them as before, now followed in their rear, 


as if they felt that this symbol of their protecting God should always be at 
the post of danger. Ifthe Egyptians were near enough to see this altar-fire, 


_ even they may well have trembled at the sight of the sacred fire of that God 
the faith in whom had already changed a nation of slaves into a nation of’ 


bold and independent warriors ! 

The Israelites crossed safely just at low water, and the Egyptians followed 
hard upon them; but the tide turned, and, as is often the case, the wind fell 
at the same time. No sooner were the Egyptians well on the sands than the 
returning floods rolled back upon them, and “the depths covered them: they 
sank like a stone into the bottom.” 


There is a glorious song of triumph in Exodus xy. 1—18, 21, said to have 
been sung by Moses and Miriam, his sister, in honour of JHVH after this 


* The steam of a locomotive engine in a tunnel or at night looka exactly like a cloud of fire. 


+ Another very probable opinion, which makes this manceuyre ‘seem still more bold and 


hazardous, is that Moses and his followers crossed on a sand-bank which was always under water, 
but could be forded at low tide by those who knew the ground. When the Hgyptians tried us 
follow, the tide had begun to rise again, and they were ignorant of the nature of the ground, and so 
perished, In the sixteenth century there was still at least one such sand-bank near the el of the 
Red Sea, and it was forded in 1565, not without danger, by an adventurous traveller, 
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brilliant success. Some scholars think that the first part (verses 1—11, 21) 
was really composed by Moses and Miriam, others think that it was all 
written after the Israelites had settled in Canaan, but at any rate it is very 
ancient. It may now be read. 

Verse 2. [will prepare him an habitation, should be-simply “TI will exalt 
him. 2 

Verse 8. (See page 107.) The*poet speaks as if the waters of the sea were 
curdled or frozen, and would not flow upon the Israelites, 

Verse 9. “ My desire (for plunder and aleugicter) shall be satisfied upon 
them.” 

Verse 10. “ They rolled down like lead.” 

Verse 11. Among the gods.—This seems to show that the poet believed 
| that other gods existed, though they were not so powerful as J HVH. But 
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we must not press this too hard. 

Verse 12. The gulf of the Red Sea is spoken of as a. chasm in the earth, 
and as having swallowed up the Egyptians. 

Verse 13. The end of this verse could hardly kare been written till after 
the settlement in Canaan. 

' Verses 14, 17. All the verbs in these verses ought to be in the past. “The 
peoples heard,” &c. These verses therefore must have been written after the 
settlement in Canaan, and even after the building of the temple. 

Verse 14. Describes the terror caused to all the neighbouring nations 
when Israel seemed to be so wonderfully protected by JHVH. 

Verse 16. Perhaps the last part of this verse refers to the crossing the 
Jordan, not that of the Red Sea. 

Verse 17. “Thou hast brought them in and planted them in the mountain 
of Thine inheritance, Thou hast made a place for a. habitation, O J HVH, 

‘Thy hands, O my Lord, have founded a sanctuary.” 

The “mountain of Thine inheritance” may refer to the mountains of 
Palestine generally, but the last part of the verse can hardly refer to anything 
but the temple of Solomon at Jerusalem. 

Verse 19. Is not part of the song. It is a statement by the ieee ‘3h 

Verses 20, 21. A picture of a timbrel should be found by the teacher in 
a dictionary of the Bible, or a pictorial Bible. Miriam and the women 
a66 answered ” Moses and the men, or took up the refrain as a kind of chorus. 

Pause H. WICKSTEED. 


LESSONS ON OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. | 
IIL.—JACOP’S WRESTLING. 


(Genesis xxxii.) 


Ewald’s History of Israel, vol. i, p. 357 sqq.; Robertson’s Sermons, First 
og estate| ’s Lectures on the Jewish Church, vol. i., p. 66. ] 


This story appears to have arisen out of a desire to explain the name of 


% | the leader of the great Hebrew immigration described in Lesson y.; Israel, or 
Al « God’s Prince” (verse 28), may be also interpreted as ‘‘ God’s “Wrestler,” 
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iit feck it is now supposed that it really means “ God secede »  Tt-further 
supplied an interpretation of the local name Peniel, ‘““God’s face” (verse 30), 
and accounted for a custom, peculiar to the Israelites, of abstaining from 
eating a particular muscle on the thigh (verse 32). Itis here treated solely 
as illustrative of the character and history given to Jacob in the Biblical 
stories. Other aspects of it are intentionally omitted. , 

1. Jacob’s Return to Canaan.—Jacob was one of those men whose charac- 
ters create their circumstances rather than their circumstances their charac- 
ters. The quiet life of Isaac’s household had given him no scope for his 
energies ; he fell a prey to the first temptation that assailed him. But thrown 
on his own resources, he could give free play to his singular fertility in ex- 
pedients ; difficulties brought out his steadfastness, endurance, constancy. 
He had left home guilty and penniless, he returns rich and happy ; but at 
the heart of his prosperity there is the canker of his sin, and instead of 
looking forward to meeting Esau with pleasure, he is “greatly distressed ” 
(verse 7) to find it is inevitable. Twenty years before he had done him the 
greatest wrong he could. Since that time Jacob had had to labour and suffer 


himself; had had to learn to bear injury, and submit in patience. Old — 


memories, deepened by more recent experiences, stirred remorse within him, 
and present danger roused his fears. While Esau and he had lived together 
he had been incapable of appreciating his brother’s more frank and generous 
disposition: He expects from him the evil he would have himself rendered to 
anyone who had treated him so shamefully. With his accustomed. craft 
(Jacob=crafty) he divides his property, so as to havea better chance of at 
least saving half of it (verses 7, 8), and in the same way he afranges his present 
for Esau in separate droves, in order to make the most of it (verses 13—21), 


as the arrival of one after the other would have a more: imposing effect than || | 


the approach of the whole at once. ; ean a: 


2. His Struggle—He is still on the hill east of whe Jordan, “ beyond | the ®|| 


deep defile where the Jabbok, as its name implies, ‘wrestles’ with ‘the 
mountains through which it descends to the Jordan®” Tn the dead of night 
he sends his wives and sons and all his possessions “across the stream. As if 
already held back by .am invisible hand he remains ‘behind, alone. He is 
parted for the first time from those he loves ; he knows “not what their fate 
may be, what may even now be happening to them. Inthe moonless dark- 
ness the barren rocks round him loom as the shapes of ‘another world. Self 


reproach and apprehensions awaken a still deeper conflict in his mind, his if 


past life rises before him (verse 10) and smites him with the contrast ecacen 
his own unworthiness and God’s mercies ; but fear clouds over the future, and 
he begins to doubt what he had thought were the signs of heaven’s Savoia and 
the Divine intentions, The power which had upheld and guided his life 
which had been kind to him in the first night of his k ne nderings, aus 
in his years of exile had made him rich in affection as as well. as in material 
wealth, which had induced him with specious prot ) return, and had 
now led him into the direst peril, and might possibly - wreck. his’ ‘destiny. leav- 
ing him destitute, widowed, childless—this saa ating = a the 
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grasp of which he felt himself as tight as though some mighty form had 
grappled him—what is its nature? Is it It or He? Is it chance or God, 
fate or Father? And so Jacob’s prayer is not for forgiveness of his sin, not 
for his own preservation, or that of his family, not for reconciliation with his 
brother, but for assurance that there is a purpose running through his life 
which will notrfail. “Tell me, I pray thee, thy name.” 


3. Consequences of the Struggle.—Alone and in the darkness Jacob had 
contended. With the approach of dawn his antagonist seeks to escape; for 
light often hides more than it reveals; it defines all objects clearly, and their 


mystery disappears. Hence the Unknown must leave. God, who is more. 


than eye can see or tongue can tell, has no form, and no name can express 
His essence. Jacob’s question, therefore, remains unanswered ; but he holds 
on to the end, resolved not to loose his hold till he has got a blessing. The 
blessing is given him—he becomes a changed man, and so he gets a new 
name. No longer Jacob, the “ crafty,” the “supplanter,” he becomes Israel, 
the “warrior of God.” He had first fought with Him, from this time he will 


‘fight for Him, And so the question is implicitly answered .after all; he 


knows at least in whose service he is. Hereafter he will be honest and true, 
on the side not of cunning and selfishness, but of loyalty and faith. And, as 


“a reminder of past weakness, he receives a lameness, as though the moral 


deformity of the “crafty” (crooked) had passed into his body, and were 
henceforth to attach to that only.” No longer is there anything false about 


him; from the man who has consciously faced God everything insincere is | 


shrivelled up. 


What is the name of our God? What do we secretly wish for and strive 
*to obtain ? 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
LESSON XXV. 


SECTION IV.—FIRST CAUTION. 


J esus, having answered the questions which his text (“ Repent, for the 


Ss kingdom of God is at hand”) suggests, now goes on to caution his hearers 
_ against several mistakes into which they are likely to fall. First, he cautions 


them that it is of no use for them to pray God that His kingdom may come 
to.them if they do not earnestly desire it for themselves. They must SEEK 


| the kingdom of God and His righteousness more than even riches and all 
| bodily comforts. (Matt. vi. 19—34.) 


SECTION V.—SECOND CAUTION, 


Then Jesus cautions his followers that their religion must be TRUE 
HEARTED. It must not be put om for the sake of being respectable or of 


|| pleasing men, like the religion of the Pharisees. (Matt. vi. 1—7, 16—18.) 
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SECTION VI.—THIRD CAUTION. 


He tells those who hear him that they must not think they will gain the 
kingdom of heaven by merely following jim and listening to his teachings— 
they must do what he has taught them, or they are building their hope, like 
a house, on a sandy foundation. (Matt. vii. 21—29.) 


LESSON XXVI. 


Now, I have no doubt that scholars will find it difficult to keep in mind 
these different parts of the Sermon on the Mount. I have found the 
difficulty both in myself and others, and I have adopted a plan of -meeting it 
by aiding the memory in the following manner :— " 

I have supposed a beautiful schoolroom, such as I would build if I could 
afford it, with six large windows of stained glass, and on each of these a 
picture wrought in the glass and taken from the gospels. Each picture 
illustrates a section of the Sermon on the Mount. 


The first picture represents. the scene described. (Matt. xix. 13, 14.) | 


Jesus is seated by the way side on the root and under the shade of a great 
sycamore (mulberry) tree, and a group of children are round him, brought to 
him that he may bless them. Jesus is saying, “ Of such is the lingdouy of 
heaven,” and these words are the motto to the picture, 

I explain that this picture suggests the first section of the Sermon on the 


Mount, and illustrates Christ’s answer to the question, What are we to 
change to in order to fit ourselves for the kingdom of God? Look back to © 


Lesson xxi., section 1, and you will find it said that the reply was substan- 
tially, “‘ Be true to yourselves; love and follow what you feel in your own 
minds to be good; hate and shun what you feel to be bad.” Now this reply 
. was the same in meaning with another saying of Jesus (Matt. xviii. 3), 
“Except ye be converted (changed in character) and become as little children 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Now what did Jesus mean by saying we must become as little children ? 
We can understand part of what he meant if we suppose him to have related 
to the children represented in the picture one of his beautiful stories, such, 
for example, as that of the good Samaritan, and then to have asked them 
what they think of the characters in the story. The children are indignant 


with priest and Levite, and speak of the Samaritan with love and approval. . 
And then Jesus, turning to his disciples, says, ‘See how in these children 


speak out the native hatred of wickedness and the love of goodness, which 
God inspires in every soul. In order, then, to fit yourselves for the kingdom 
of heaven, you must go backrand be like little children in hearing again this 
native hatred of sin and love of goodness speaking from your soul as they do 
speak in childhood, though they often become muffled or silent in later years. 

Only when you have heard the heavenly voices you must be men and women 


in practice. You must give yourselves up to the Jove of goodness until it || 


becomes a hunger and thirst after righteousness. “ ae: I BHDROHSy is what 
Jesus meant. 
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The second picture is founded on Matt. xy. 13. It represents Jesus as a 

\| gardener who is rooting weeds like thistles and grass in order that the flowers 
may grow the better. The motto is, “Every plant which my heavenly 
Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.” The picture suggests the | 
second section of the sermon—that Jesus came not to destroy the law, but 
to fulfilit. He is weeding out the bad portions of the law—such as the law 
of divorce, which he thinks his Father:did not plant, and which had come 
from the old heathenism, as we think. But he is weeding out these portions 
that the better portions which the Father has planted may grow and fulfil 
themselves. 

The third picture represents the father in the parable of the prodigal son 
‘Luke xv.) He is just raising his repentant son from the ground. The 
motto is “Father.” , The picture suggests the third section of the sermon, 
and tells us that we are to think of God and pray to Him as “ Our Father.” 

The fourth picture represents the sea-shore. A merchant in eastern 
costume is looking at different sized pearls in the hands of fishermen, who 
have been gathering oysters from the rocks in order to search for pearls i in 

them. The merchant is seeking goodly pearls, and when he has found one 
most valuable he will go and sell all that he has and come back and buy it. 
The motto at the bottom is “ Seeking goodly pearls.” The picture suggests 
the fourth section of the sermon, and the caution that we must seek the 
kingdom of heaven by our own effort or we shall not gain it. 

The fifth picture is that of the Pharisee sounding his trumpet at the 
corner of the street to call the beggars to receive alms; and the motto is, 
“Take heed that ye do not your alms to be’seen of men.” The whole 
suggests the fifth section, and the caution that we must not be religious for 
the sake of appearance. 

The sixth picture is founded on Matt. vii. 24—27, and represents the 
house on a rock high up, standing firm, whilst another is on the sand below, 

‘where the torrent has come down and swept it into ruin. The motto is, 
“ He that heareth and doeth, and he that heareth and doeth not.” Here is 
suggested the sixth section of the sermon, and the caution that it was not 
enough to follow Jesus. They must do what he told them if they would 
have the kingdom of heaven. 

By getting the scholars to vmpress te six pictwres on their minds, and 

then by often questioning them as to what the pictures mean, the whole Sermon 
on the Mount may be got in the truest sense “ by heart.” | 


LESSON XXVIII. 


Such then was the teaching of Jesus Christ. Nothing higher or purer, 
and yet nothing simpler—nothing easier to be felt and understood by every 
one can be conceived. And now notice how in all this teaching Jesus appeals 
to that sense of right which is in every human soul—which even children 
feel ; how he nes nothing but what that ate Liaa sense of right itself | 


ta 
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law written in the heart. (Rom. ii. 15.) Therefore he enjoins no sacrifices, 
no fasts, no festivals, no sabbaths, no purifications, since these are things 
which the simple conscience, or sense of right, does not enjoin. Now this is 
very wonderful in one who had been brought up as a Jew, and in that age 
when men walked so much by tradition and.trusted so little to themselves. 
You see that he has freed his mind from everything Jewish and narrow, and 
come to a religion which is universal. It is that which astonished the people 
who heard him. “He does not teach us,” they said, “as the scribes,” 
' ze, from the law which they continually quote ; “ he teaches as one having 
authority,” i.e., in himself—he teaches from himself. Now, if J esus had 
remained in the belief in which he had been educated, and then at thirty had 
begun to teach, he too would have taught as a scribe. He would probably 


enjoined a stricter observance of the ceremonial law on those who wished to 
fit themselves for the kingdom of God. He would have told them to offer 
sacrifices more frequently, to pay tithes to the temple more liberally, to be 
more regular in attending the great feasts, to fast oftener, to keep the Sabbath 
more strictly, and be more careful in observing the rules ef purification which 

|. the law enjoined. But he required none of these ceremonial observances ; 
«|| on the contrary, he throws much slight upon them. What a change must 
have come over him! Through what a sirwggle he must have passed to get 
out of his old Jewish notions and come to that clear human, and yet divine, 
wisdom. Now you will be prepared to go back and try to form some 
conception of that struggle. You can form now some idea of what the stream 
of Christ’s life must have been doing in those years in which it is hidden from 
view. It was getting rid of the impurities of the Jewish law which it had 
imbibed in the first portion of its course, and it comes out clear as you see it 
in the Sermon on the Mount. And now I want you to feel that this could 
not:have been done withowt a struggle—a great and terrible struggle ;’ and 
that the soul of Jesus was probably never greater or nobler than in these 
years of which the gespels give no account. 

We shall understand this passage in the life of Jesus if we compare it 
with similar passages in the lives of religious men who have been like him, 
and who have passed from a grosser religion i in which they have been brought 
up to a purer religion more in agreement with their own highest thoughts 
and feelings. . 

The great German reformer, Luther, was fiks Jesus in this respect. He 
passed from the Roman Catholic religion, which is one full of ritual notions 
and ceremonies, like the old Jewish religion—and which, like that,is founded 
on tradition—to the purer Protestant religion, which rests upon the Scrip- 
| tures, conscience, and reason. But Luther did not make this passage without 


“enjoins. He teaches from the great book of human nature, and points to the. 


still have taught people to be kind, and just, and true, though he would have 
appealed to texts of the law for his authority, but he would also have . 


4 


a terrible struggle. It was like passing through a fiery furnace to him, where . 


he was scorched by the flames of dreadful fears, and well-nigh suffocated 
with the clouds of awful doubts. Luther writes to the Augustines at Witten- 


oe 
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berg, “‘T feel more and more every day how difficult it is to lay aside the 
scruples which one has had so long within one ”—that is, how difficult it is 
to give up the things which one has learnt to believe in one’s childhood. 
“Oh, how much pain it has cost me, though I had the Scriptures on my side, 
to justify it to myself that I should dare to make a stand alone against the 
Pope, and hold him forth as Antichrist! “What have the tribulations of my 
* heart not been! How many times have I not asked myself with bitterness 
the same question which the Papists put to me, ‘Art thou alone wise?” Can 
everybody else be'so mistaken? How will it be if after all thou thyself it is 
who art wrong, and art thus involving in érror so many souls?” Again, he 
writes, “ Who was I, a poor miserable monk, that I should make head against 
the majesty of the Pope, before which the kings of the earth—nay earth 
itself, hell and heaven—trembled? What I suffered during the first and 
second years, and into how deep a dejection I fell—no imaginary or affected 
dejection, but a regular prostration of mind, or rather utter despair—cannot 
be conceived,” &c. (Michelet’s “Life of Luther.”’) ’ 
Such a struggle as this we may be sure all those great reformers have 
passed through who have broken away from the faith of their childhood to 
search after a purer faith. Such a struggle there can be little doubt the 
apostle Paul went through when, after his conversion from his old. Jewish 
faith—the faith of his childhood—to the new faith of Christianity, he went 
~ || away into the solitudes of Arabia, and there remained several years.. No 
doubt he was passing through a strife similar to that of Luther ; tearing 
himself away from all the tendrils of the old faith that still clung round his 
heart ; fighting all his doubts ; facing the spectres of the mind ; and making 
himself sure that the new light that had shone upon ‘him was the light of. 
truth. (Read Gal. i.) | 


LESSON XXIX. 


Many of Paul’s countrymen who were converted afterwards from Judaism 
to Christianity had not minds as strong as his. They could not struggle free © 
from their old Jewish notions. They wanted to keep many of these along 
with their Christianity. Paul writes a letter to some of these fellow-country- 
| men living in Galatia, in Asia Minor, to encourage them to make the same 
_ struggle which he had made and leave their old religion—which he calls the 
law—and give themselves heartily to the new one. (Heag Gal. iii, iv., v.) 
For “circumcision” read “ conformity to the Jewish law.” 


LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE VINE. 


(Vitis vinifera.) 
DESCRIPTION. —Stems: Numerous, branching, long, climbing, of rapid 
growth, many-tumid joints, outer bark splitting and peeling off, contains 
much sap, which rapidly flows out when the stem is cut. 
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Leaves: Large, angular, lobed, toothed, and somewhat hairy, with a 
tendril opposite. 


Flowers: Small, greenish white, fragrant, pentamerous—that is, five 
sepals in the calyx, five petals in the corolla, and five stamens ; the petals 
are united at the tips, and are deciduous—that is, they soon fall off. 


Frwit: A round or oval berry, with two cells, and two seeds in each cell. 
The berry varies very much in size, and sometimes the seeds are not found, 
as is the case with the grape from which we obtain the grocers’ currants and 
Sultana raisins, The vine sometimes lives to a great age—two or three 
centuries—and occasionally attains a great size, the stem having been known 
to measure eighteen inches in diameter. 


CLASSIFICATION.— The vine is a flowering plant, and is in the class 
ELxogens—that is, the stem grows from without, the leaves are net-veined, 
the parts of the flowers are in fours or fives, and the seeds are in’two lobes or 
cotyledons; it is in the order Vitacee, which includes, besides all the 
different kinds of vines, the Virginian Creeper, and the beautiful greenhouse 
plant called Ovssus discolor, it isin the genus Vitis, and the grape vine is the 
species called Vitis vinifera. 

Locaities.—The grape vine is a native of the southern shores of the 
Caspian sea, and of Armenia and Coramania. Though not truly wild, it is. 
now naturalised in several parts of Europe. Its true home is the warm 
temperate zone, and it is extensively cultivated between the 30th and 50th 
degrees of north latitude, and in longitude from the western shores of 
Portugal to the north of India. Though it will grow in the south of this 
country, it is rather too cold for it, but as it readily accommodates itself to 
artificial treatment, some of the finest grapes in the world are grown in 
England. There is a very large vine at Hampton Court, one of its branches 


‘ measuring 114 feet in length, and it has been known to produce more than 


two thousand bunches in one season of an average weight of one pound. A 
bunch of grapes was produced at Welbeck which weighed 19lbs., and 
measured 23 inches in length, and 19} inches in diameter. When the Duke 
of Portland made a present of this bunch of grapes to the Marquis of 
Rockingham, it was conveyed a distance of twenty miles on a staff by four 
men, two of whom bore it in rotation. ; 

History,—The cultivation of the vine‘ dates from soon after the flood. 
From Asia it passed into Greece, and thence into Sicily and Italy. It was 
early carried into France by the Phoceans, The Romans planted it on the 
banks of the Rhine, and introduced it into Britain. Domitian restricted the 
cultivation of the vine’; but in a.p, 278 the Emperor Probus gave permission 
to plant the vine, and its cultivation in the various provinces soon became 
extensive, and before the Saxon invasion vineyards existed in this country. 
In 1142 the monks planted a vineyard at Edmundsbury in Suffolk, and 


‘William of Malmesbury says that vineyards were possessed by barons as 


well as monks. ‘“ Winton, afterwards named by the Saxons Winchester, or || 
the City of Wine, was so called because there wag the best vintage in 
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Britain.” Charlemagne derived a very considerable revenue from the vine- 
yards, even of the northern parts of his empire. 


Usrs.—Grapes are eaten as a refreshing fruit ; they form a great part of 
the food of the inhabitants of some countries. Fresh grapes are commonly 
eaten with bread in Syria, and some other countries in which they abound. 
By fermentation they are manufactured-into various kinds of wine and - 
tartaric acid, and by a second fermentation into vinegar. By distillation 
brandy is obtained. Dried grapes, under the names of raisins and currants, 
are a considerable article of commerce. Our great supply of raisins is 
obtained from Valencia. They are prepared by dipping the bunches into a 
hot lye made of wood’ashes, oil, and lime, and are then dried by the heat of 
the sun. Muscatel raisins are dried on the vines without being er 
Sultana raisins are from Smyrna, and are without seeds, 


SorrPrurRaL ALLUSIONS.—The vine was known to the Egyptians (Genesis 
xl. 9,11); longed for by the Israelites in the wilderness (Numbers xx. 5) ; 
miéntioned by the Psalmist in alluding to God’s judgments on Pharaoh 
(Psalms lxxxiii. 47, cy. 33); men sent by Moses to search land of Canaan 
brought grapes (Numbers xiii. 23‘; found wild (2 Kings iv. 39); cultivated 
in vineyards (Jeremiah xxxi. 5); dressed and pruned (Leviticus xxv. 3, 
2 Chronicles xxvi. 10, Isaiah xviii. 5); Israel represented as a vine brought 
out of Egypt (Psalms Ixxx. 8—11, Isaiah v.7, Jeremiah ii. 21); dwelling 
under the vine and fig tree an emblem of peace and tranquillity (Micah 
iv. 4, Zechariah iii. 10). Our Saviour calls himself the true vine (John xv.) ; 
mere professors unfruitful branches. 


Lussons.—Speak of the proper use of the grape, and then show that 
what was intended as a blessing by God is often turned into a curse by man: 
Opium, wisely administered as a medicine, is a great soother of pain, but 
through the folly of man it is often a great evil. Many useful medicines 
bécome poison if unwisely used. So'the juice of the grape is sweet and 
refreshing, but by the sin of intoxication man changes it into a fearful curse. 
From these facts the teacher will show the great necessity of cultivating habits 
of self-discipline and self-control. 


The best passage of scripture to use as a lesson is John xv. 1—16, In using 
‘this passage the teacher should make it into two lessons, one on the natural 
history of the vine, and one on the beautiful religious truth taught by Christ. 
As branches, how much spiritual life we have received from Christ. 
Life in the soul cannot flourish without nourishment. We must bear fruit. 
We must submit tojjthe pruning of affliction. As the husbandman, God is 
superior to Christ. J. FRezstTon. 


He that does good deeds here, waits at a table 
Where angels are his fellow servitors. 
MERRICK. 
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LESSONS FOR INFANTS. 


VIII.—‘‘OUR FATHER, WHICH ART IN HEAVEN, HALLOWED 
BE THY NAME.” 
(Luke xi. 2.) 

Introduction.—Tell the children that the disciples had begged Jesus to 
teach them to pray, and that Jesus taught them a prayer beginning with the 
words quoted. Since that time all Christians have used the prayer. 

Explanation.—For convenience, take the text in three: divisions: 1. Our 
Father ; 2. Which art in heaven; 3. Hallowed be Thy name. 

1. Our Father.—Jesus may have used the word ‘‘our” to indicate to his 
disciples clearly and feelingly the loving and close relationship that exists 
between God and ourselves. When we speak of ‘‘our father,” ‘‘our 
mother,” ‘our sister,” &c., the idea comes before us of possessing some~- 
body whom we ought to love dearly. Jesus wished his disciples to regard 
God as a just, true, and tender Father. The teacher throughout the lesson 
should identify God with this Father. 

The word ‘‘ Father”? may further be illustrated to the children by speak- 
ing to them of their earthly father, and by directing their attention to the 
love and care they bestow upon their children ; how they~ provide food and. 
clothing for them, guard them from danger, nurse them tenderly when ill, 
educate them, constantly guide them and seek to make them happy. Then 
show that God does this and more for His children, for He provides our 
earthly parents, who themselves need His care, help and guidance. He pro- 
vides for us things our parents cannot provide. (The teacher may here refer 
to some of the objects and productions of nature to show this. The sun, 
stars, the changing seasons, ‘c., simply referred to, might be used as illus- 
trations.) God is thus Our Father, who provides all things necessary for us, 
who is more to us than the kindest earthly parent; who, as the Creator of 
our parents, is far more powerful than they, infinitely wiser, far more loving ; 
far more watchful than they, far more forgiving. (These points may all be 
illustrated with:simple references.) 

2. Which art in Heaven.—God is spoken. of here as being in ad oct 
But we know He is also everywhere. ‘He is not far from any one of us,’ 
When business and the common duties of life separate our parents froin us, we 
cannot banish God from our presence. Jesus tells us*that not even a sparrow 
falls to the ground without our Father in heaven knowing it, and that we are 
| more to Him than many sparrows. When we do wrong He sees us; when 
| peevish ways, bad temper, evil passions, put us far from Him, He is near to 
us ; and when we are sincerely sorry for our wickedness, we feel in our hearts 
that He is forgiving to us. Seeing, then, that God is ever with us, how || J 
earnestly should His children strive to act as if conscious of His presence. | 

3. Hallowed be Thy name.—Hallowed means may it’ be sacred to us, may 
it be held by us as a holy name. We love our parents for their kindness to 
us; we speak of them with affection, we obey their wishes and commands, 
we respect them, All this and more we should do to God, our Father i in 


= 
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heaven. We have seen that His love for us surpasses even our parents’, 
And as we ought never to treat them with disrespect, be sullen in temper, 
obey their commands unwillingly, or slight them in any way, so we ought to 
reverence God’s name, and act as loving, faithful children of His. It will 
not be sufficient simply to praise Him and say that we aré grateful. We 
must be sincere, and show by our deeds that our taoughts and our praises of 
Him come from the heart. 

Hints.—Throughout this lesson the teacher should repeatedly illustrate 
the truths by anecdotes and simple illustrations. Before a new part is gone 
into he should question on the previous one, and be certain that it is 
mastered. With modifications this lesson could be used for elder scholars, 
or as notes for an address to Sunday scholars. IM. eRe 


IX.—NOTES OF A LESSON. ON CORK. 


Qualities.—Colour, light brown. Being full of little holes, it appears to be 

porous, but is not so really, for if we put it into the neck of a bottle no liquid 

_ can escape through it, and if we place it in water we find that it does not 
absorb as sponge does, because the pores are not connected. It feels dry, and 
rather soft; it is compressible, which quality enables it to be forced into bottle 
necks; it is very light and buoyant, this last quality rendering it 80 > usefal in 
the construction of instruments to save from drowning. 

What i vs.—Cork is the middle layer of the bark of a species of oak; it 
is an exogen, that is, it grows from without. The wood of the stem is in 
circles, and the outer circle is the last formed; each ring shows a year’s 
growth. Botanical name, Quercus suber; it is an evergreen. 

Where grown.—The Cork-oak is a native of warm countries; it is cultivated 

. in forests and parks in Italy, Spain, and Southern France (in Europe), in 
Algeria (in Africa), and it is grown occasionally in England as a curiosity. 
Preparation. —The trees are stripped of their bark when fifteen years old, 
and are allowed eight years to re-cover before the process is repeated. A tree 
bears this operation ten or eleven times, and the cork improves with the 
increase of age in the tree. The barking. of the trees is effected when the |} 
bark is most hrinly adherent to the wood, in order that the innermost layers 
of bark may not be injured, nor the health of the tree impaired. It is said 
that the removal of the corky layers is beneficial to the tree. This could only 
be the case in a mild climate. ‘To remove the bark, the trunk is slit vertically 
and horizontally, and the strips are peeled off with knives made for the pur- 
pose. ‘he pieces of bark are soaked in water, dried, and scorched ; this last 
is done to render the cork more impervious to water, as heat closes the pores. 
‘Lhe strips, while hot, are flattened under heavy weights, and then packed 
for exportation. 

Uses.—First : Stoppers for bottles, casks, jars, &c., saad first used in the 
seventeenth century. Second: For lifeboats, belts, capes, cloaks, jackets, 


&c., made for saving life, for which purpose its extreme buoyancy renders it 


é 
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“go suitable. Third: For the soles of boots and shoes, especially in China. 
Fourth: In the manufacture of kamptulicon, a substance made of cork and 
caoutchouc, used for covering war ships, as its elasticity causes the balls to 
rebound. Fifth: In model-making, being ‘suitable for imitating ruined 
buildings. Sixth: In thin sheets for the foundation of hats, owing to its | 
lightness. Seventh: For artificial arms and legs. Eighth: The Spaniards 
and Portuguese make it into beehives, baskets, plates, cups, tubs, and a 
' yariety of both useful and ornamental articles; also for covering roofs and 
walls of houses to keep out damp. 

Miscellaneous Remarks.—The tree lives for about 150 years. About 5,000 
tons of cork are imported into this country every year. Cork was used by 
the Romans. The best quality of cork is from Spain. A floorcloth, now 
coming into extensive use from its deadening the sound of footsteps, and 
called linoleum, is manufactured from fragments of cork. Burnt cork, or 
- Spanish black, is used for dyeing purposes, and was formerly used as. 
medicine. J. FREESTON. 


MISCELLANEOUS LESSONS. 


LESSON ON THE HYMN, “IN THE SOFT SEASON OF THY 
: YOUTH 


(154 L. S. §..A. Hymnbook; 97 M. D. S. S. A. Hymnbook.) 


I: The hymn tobe learned by the scholars during the previous week. 
Notice some of the advantages of committing to memory hymns and pieces 
of poetry—strengthens the memory, improves the language, stores the mind 
with pure and noble ideas, assists us in the expression of our own thoughts ; 
often, when unable to read, from sickness or other causes, we may recite to 
ourselves what we have learned, and thus recall some of the soul-stirring 
thoughts of our best poets. 

II. Refer to the passage of Scripture upon which this hymn is founded : 
Hcclesiastes xii. 1, These are generally supposed to be the words of Solomon, 
written after he had had much experience of life. 

III. Question as to the subject-of the hymn. Show some of the reasons 
why we should cultivate our religious feelings early in life. Youth is the 
time when the deepest impressions are made—when the foundations of 
character are laid ; youth is the seed-time of life, and as we sow so shall we 
reap. In middle-age, when absorbed in the business of life, it is difficult to 
commence a religious life, and in old age almost impossible. 

LV. What is comprehended in remembering our Creator? 1. We must 
remember God as the Ged of creation ; must be grateful for, and endeavour 
to appreciate His works, What a profusion ‘of blessings has God showered 
upon us in the beauties of nature. Every created object should remind us of 
God. 2. We must remember God asa Father who requires from us love and 
obedience towards Himself; kindness and justice towards our fellow- 
creatures. 3. Must rédeinber God as a God of purity, who hateth all sin ; 
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who requires not only that our actions be correct, but that our inward 
thoughts be pure and holy. 

V. Notice some of the happy consequences of early dedication to God— 
salvation from many of the miseries of sin ; religion is the best guide through 
the dangers and difficulties of life—is the best defence in the hour of tempta- 
tion. 

There are blessings peculiar to the exercise of the religious faculties, The 
more complete the culture of the religious feelings while on earth, the greater 
the capacity for enjoying the blessedness of heaven. J. FREESToN. 


“LESSONS ON EARLY FORMS OF WORSHIP AND 
RELIGION, 


Lesson II].—Fruit-giwing and Destroying Powers—Conelusion. 


If, as we have said, the ancient peoples thought that their gods were like 
the forces of nature in character, and so formed their ideas of them by 
observing these forces, then, of course, it would make a great difference to 
their religious ideas in what sort of country and under what circumstances 
they lived, and with what aspects of nature they were, in consequence, most 
familiar. Those who lived in fruitful plains, or on the vine-clad hills, and 
who lay under the shade of the fig-tree, while the grapes filled with dark 
juice and the corn hardened in the ear, and the bees hummed and the doves 
cooed round about them, would think of the sun that mellowed the fruits of 
the earth and the trees, the soft, warm pulsing and breathing of the air, and 
the fruit-making rain, as of the life of a great, luxurious god of heaven, 
pouring his richness into the bosom of the fruitful earth—passionate some- 
times in the storm and the earthquake, but generally overflowing with wealth 
and enjoyment, bountiful and kind in a certain sense, but not what we mean 
by good. 

Enjoyment seemed to these men to be the great object of life, whether 
human or divine, and they revelled and rioted in praise of the bounteous, but 
immoral, god they worshipped. Drunkenness and excess seemed to them 
the best praise and gratitude to their god ! 

No good can come of such a religion as this, if indeed it deserves to ia 
called a religion at all; and it is terrible to think what false and shocking 


‘ideas of God we may foun if we only seek Him in one narrow way, and only 


listen to one of the many voices in which He speaks tous. If we do this we 


‘are sure to misunderstand even that one; just as these men did who 


thought that because God made their country rich and beautiful he cared for 


nothing but enjoyment ! 


If we listen, as Jesus did, to every voice of God, we shall still see His 
bounty and His kindness in the lilies, and the cnunGuidis and the birds of 
heaven, and the sun and rain, but we shall see ae purity and love in them 
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as well (which we shall never do if we look at and listen to them alone), and 
we shall understand that the way to show our gratitude for these things is to 
enjoy them, and to help others to enjoy them, in temperance and purity of 
heart, not in drunken and intemperate excess. 

We have now seen what religious ideas might be formed by those who 
listened only to God’s voice in nature, if they lived in rich and cultivated 
lands ; but if on the other. hand they lived in the wilder and more barren 
regions where the sun scorched and the land was parched and hot they would 
be apt to think of the sun-god or the storm-god as terrible, and stern, and 
fiery, so that no man might go near him and live. ’ 

For them there was something far more serious in life than to enjoy 
oneself in careless luxury. Self-restraint, and faithfulness, and earnestness 
were necessary for life and companionship. Nature seemed vast and stern 
rather than soft and enervating, and flocks and herds must be cared for and 
watched with unceasing vigilance. There is the possibility of something 

much finer in this. Some good may come of a religion which begins with 
self-restraint. .Uprightness, justice, truth, and courage seemed more likely 
to enable a man to stand before the terrible gods—the consuming fire, the 
eternal flame—than drunkenness and excess. No one would dare to live 
with such awful beings unless he felt the courage of truth and uprightness 
in his heart. 

But yet as long as these men thought that God was like the powers 
of nature, they knew, in character, they too would fall into sad mistakes. 
Because the sun burned fiercely they thought that the gods (or God) were 

~ fierce as well, and that these dreadful béings must be worshipped in dreadful 
ways, by. bloody sacrifices and self-mutilation, and in some cases by human ' 
sacrifices and other cruel practices of which we shall have to speak in our 
lessons on the history of Israel. rs 

It was only the prophets—that is, those who listened to God’s voice in 
their hearts as well as in nature—that could feel that however terrible God ||’ 
is He hates cruelty and murder ! + 


Who among us shall dwell with the Devouring Fire? 
, Who among us shall dwell with the Eternal Flames? 
. He that walketh righteously and speaketh uprightly, 
; That despiseth the gain of extortion, 
That shaketh his hands from holding of bribes, 
That stoppeth his ears from hearing of blood, 
And covereth his eyes from seeing of evil : 
He shall abide on high ; ; 
; his stronghold the peaks of the rocks ; 
His bread shall be given him ; 
his waters shall be sure. 
(Isaiah xxxiii, 14—16.) ~. \ 


In this passage the “Devouring Fire” and the “Eternal Flames” mean 
God, and the prophet asks, ‘“ Who can live in His presence ?” and answers 
himself, “The upright and truthful man who will not hear blood” (that is, 
agree to murderous or cruel plans), and so on. 

You see, then, that the nature gods may be thought of in two different ways, 
either as the fruitful, gentle, and luxurious powers, or as the destroying and 
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stern powers. As the first, they would be worshipped chiefly by the husband- 
men of the rich plains and valleys and hillsides ; as the second, chiefly by thé 
shepherds of the wilderness and the desert and the rugged mountain land. 

Now, the Israelites themselves had been, as you know, partly wandering 
and partly settled, and had lived partly in fruitful and partly in barren 
places ; but the wandering shepherd life seems to have been most natural to 
them, and they had for the most part been wanderers in the less fruitful 
districts. Accordingly, their worship was, as we have seen, on the whole of 
the sterner sort. In our lessons on the history of Israel we shall have to 
speak of various nations with which the Israelites came into contact, some 
of which followed the stern religion of the desert, and some the luxurious 
religion of the rich cultivated lands, and we must bear this distinction well 
in mind if we are really to understand the religious history of Israel. 

We have seen then that of the two kinds of worship of nature-gods the 
more stern and awful one is the. best, but that neither of them is good by 
itself, and that each, in its own way, leads us to terrible mistakes unless we 
try to learn about God in other ways as well, and not through nature alone ; 
and we may now close these lessons by reading one or two passages which 
show how those who haye got above the worship of nature-gods still see God 
in nature, but not alone or chiefly there. (Read Psalm civ. 10—31; and 
Psalm cvii. 23—32.) 

[N.B.—The teacher carefully prepare these passages, especially the 
natural history of them, by the aid of Kitto’s Pictorial Bible or other suitable 
commentaries and dictionaries. | 

If you compare these passages with that given in Lesson li. you will see 
that here God is not represented as like the powers of nature or as sharing in 
their apparent passions, nor is the wind the breath of His nostrils, and so on, 
but He makes or rules all these things. These poeMs, therefore, had a much 
more true and noble idea of God’s relation to nature than the author of 
Psalm xviii. can have had, but it does not follow that even they understood 
it as well as we can. They had probably little idea of the sublime order and 
constancy of God’s rule in nature. 

When men had once learned to think of God as higher than nature ee 
- || would see and feel that He must be loved and feared, not only for His gifts 
| and deeds in nature, but for His own goodness and beauty, which can only be 
felt in our hearts, and that if He destroyed all the beauties of nature, and 
|| nothing was to be seen about us that was not fierce and terrible, yet even 
|| that would not show that God is not good, or that He is fierce and cruel. 
.|| This is most beautifully expressed by the prophet Habakkuk (iii. 17—18). 
|| This passage shows how deeply Habakkuk felt that though God speaks to us 
in nature it is not only or chiefly in nature that He speaks to us. We may 
all have something of the holy apt of this prophet “if with all our hearts 
we truly seek” God. 
It is curious to notice that even Habakkuk still uses some expressions 


which remind us of the wore of nature-gods. 
: A ' Paine H. WIcKSTEED, 
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‘ON THE FAMILY HISTORIES OF TRIBAL FATHERS. 


I have drawn up this lesson to meet the wishes of several persons who are or have 
been engaged in teaching my lessons on the History of Israel, and who desire to know 
the grounds of my treatment of the story of Jacob’s sons. In offering this lesson to 
them I must premise— * 

i. That as a rule, while fully recognising the necessity of such inquiries, I must 
refer my readers,for the grounds and methods of historical criticism to the numerous 
works which expressly treat of them (see notes on pp. 39, 75), as I am anxious rather 
to give an epitome of results than a hand-book of critical methods. It is our earnest 
hope that the Manual will, in every part, stimulate a far greater desire for informa- 
tion than it can satisfy. 

ii. That the grounds of the conclusions in question, as well as of others, are just of 
the sort which can only be very partially understood or appreciated by those who 
are not pretty well acquainted with the mythical periods of other histories besides 
that of Israel. I have known a case (and no doubt there are many such) of a student 
of early Greek history arriving at the conclusion that Jacob’s twelve sons could only 
be the Twelve. Tribes of Israel, although he was quite unaware that this is the 
generally accepted view of the modern school of critics, and so Judged solely by 
analogy. 

iii. That in matters of this sort absolute proof is hardly to be expected. All that 
can be done is to balance probabilities, and to those who are fresh to these inquiries 
there is an immense antecedent probability in favour of the commonly received 
opinion. They may therefore decline to adopt a certain view, although it is shown to 
be in itself most probable, because the balance of probability is not shown to be so 
overwhelmingly on its side as to overcome their natural reluctance to admit it. This 
natural reluctance, however, should not be allowed to have any influence; or in other 
words, we must ask not whether the arguments are such as to make the old view 
utterly impossible to hold, hut whether they are such as to make it less probable than 
a new one. & 

iv. As historical inquiry may now be considered a science, it is reasonable to allow 
great weight to the opinion of the acknowledged masters of the science, and the whole 
modern school of Biblical critics agree in this case as to the main point. Nor need we 
hesitate to accept these things, under certain limitations, on the authority of these 
men any more than we need refuse to accept the facts and principles of chemistry, for 
instance, on the authority of the great chemists. It is only in matters of religion and 
duty, which are purely personal, and indeed really are not religion and duty tous 
unless we feel them to be so, that we cannot submit to authority. : 

With these provisos I will endeavour, to the best of my power, to meet a request 


which shows an interest in the subject I am trying to illustrate, that cannot but be 
encouraging. 


i We cannot accept the family history of J Sos and his sons as it stands. 
(a) GENERAL REASON. pent 
The preservation (without writing) of minute details of family history es 
‘centuries is in the highest degree improbable, &c., &c. 
(6) SPECIAL REASONS. ‘ 
1. Chronological Difficulties. Cf. Genesis xxix. 20, 27 ; xxx. 25, 26; xxxi. 41 ; xxxy. 
18; xxxvii. 2; xli. 29, 30, 46; xlv. 11; xlvii9. From ea passages it otal: follow 
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that Jacob was 77 when he fled to Haran, and 84 when he married, yet nothing 
is said of his being old. He and Esau must have been 97 when they met, and 
after that Benjamin was born. On the other hand, Benjamin had ten sons when he 
was between 22 and 32, and Judah (see Colenso, people’s edition, p. 29) must have 
had more than time to be a great grandfather when he was 42. ‘At this tinie all 


‘Jacob’s sons except Benjamin would be between 39 and 46, yet they none of them 


seem to haye had any more sons after that time, though Levi and J oseph at any rate 
are said to have lived, the one to 137, the other to 110, &c., &e. 

2. Other Difficulties.—Jacob’s sons only take ten.or eleven sacks for corn to supply 
their household (of about 70 members) with food for an indefinite period ; and from 
these sacks their asses are fed on a journey of 250 or 300-miles. Benjamin is always 
called a ‘‘boy,” and his brothers say he would die if he left his father (this is 
probably the correct translation of Gen. xliv. 22); and yet at this very time or imme- 
diately afterwards, he was the father of ten sons, &c. 


It may be said that, though confusions and mistakes of detail and chronology have 
crept in, the main outlines of the story are quite probable, and are of sufficient 
importance to have been preserved, on account of their connection with so celebrated 
a man as Joseph. According to this view, the story would be an inaccurate and 
partly legendary form of a genuine family history. This brings us to our second 
position. ! 


II. If the family history of Jacob’s sons were true in its main outlines, 
we should still be unable to suppose that the people of Israel were descended 
from these sons. 

(a) GENERAL REASONS. 


**No tribe knows its tribal father,” it has beén said ; and the more we attempt to 
realise what is involved in @ tribe or nation being really descended from a single man 
and being conscious of the fact, the more impossible shall we find it to believe that as a 
general rule tribes and nations have each one distinct ancestor, and have preserved an 
account of him; and that (for instance) thirty Arab and Israelite tribes, as well as a 
number of Idumzan tribes, were each able to trace their origin distinctly to Abraham 
through a single ancestor. Tribes are formed at the very earliest period of social life, 
before civilisation is sufficiently advanced to allow of traditions being preserved, and 


|| the consciousness of tribal unity must have reached a high point before it can reflect 


on its own origin. To suppose that tribes as a rule know what was their own origin is 
like supposing that children as a rule remember their own birth. 


. (6) SPECIAL REASONS. 


1. The time is too short to allow of the increase of seventy people into a large 
nation. According to the figures of the Bible (see Colenso, people’s edition, pp. 
54—57), every Israelite must have had forty-six children on an average ; but this high 
average would be a little lightened for the rest if (as follows from the figures) every 
Danite had on an average eighty children. here were also six. Levites who must 


i have had amongst them 2,748 children, &c., &c. But, apart from the special figures 


of the Bible, the time is too short to allow of the multiplication of the sons and 
grandsons of Jacob into anything deserving to be called a nation. 

2. But it may be urged that if not the actual fathers of the nation ie twelve sons 
of Jacob may have been the chiefs of twelve households, including large numbers of 
slaves, &¢., and that by drawing others to themselves they might increase into tribes. 
Tn this sense the descent of the Israelites from twelve sons of Jacob might perhaps be 
maintained as not impossible ; but we shall try to show presently that another view is 


| more probable. At present it need only be said that it seems contrary both’ to 
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analogy and to probability that twelve brothers should each become the chief of a 
separate tribe. It will be noticed, however, that the supposition here made is sub- 
stantially the one I have adopted with regard to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and (to some 
extent) Joseph. 


III. The sons of Jacob represent the tribes of Israel, and their family 
history is only a form of tribal history. 


In the modified form suggested at the close of II. the old theory*might still be 
held, unless some other were shown to be preferable. Our present position is that the 
theory just enunciated is preferable. 

_ It has been said that (for instance) we may reject the account of Arthur’s Knights 
of the Round Table as altogether fabulous, or may accept it as historical, though more 
or less exaggerated and perverted, but that at any rate we cannot suppose it to be a 
condensed and disguised history of the counties of England. Suppose, however, that 
the legend said that Arthur was also called south-west Britain, and that his knights 
(who were also his sons) were called Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, 


- Gloucester, Monmouth, and Glamorgan, that of these only Monmouth and Glamor- 


gan were the sons of Arthur’s queen, and that the rest were sons of wives of inferior 
station-—Devon, Somerset, and Dorset of one, Cornwall of another, and so on—then 
\certainly we should think that we had a (thinly) disguised and condensed account of 
the geographical, historical, or other relations of the counties.* 

Now this is just like what we really have in almost hundreds of passages in the 
Bible. 

Shem is called the father of Elymais, Assyria, Arphaxad, Lydia, and Aram. All 
of these are countries, just as Glamorgan, Cornwall, &c., are counties. Ham is the 
father of Ethiopia, Egypt, Lybia, and Canaan—all countries again. See these and 
many other examples in Genesis x. See also S. Sharpe’s Texts, &c., Explained from 
Ancient Monuments, pp. 7—9. [W.B. I have given the better known names of the 
countries of which the Hebrew names are found in our Bibles.| Again, in I. Chronicles ii. 
42 sqq. a list of Caleb’s descendants is given, among which appear Ziph, Mareshah, 
Hebron, Tappuah, Maon, Beth-zur, and others, all of which are towns, known to us 
as such from other passages. Examples of this sort might be multiplied to any 
extent. So in our story Israel is the father of Reuben, Simeon, &c., twelve in all, and 


| all (except Joseph) are provinces or tribes of Israel. Those tribes which we know 


‘from other sources to have been nearly related by history or geography are called the — 
sons of one mother ; the most powerful tribes, or those of purest race, the sons of the 
most honourable wives, and so on. , 

It will be seen, then, that (as indicated in the title of this lesson) the case of the 
twelve sons of Jacob does not stand alone, but is part of an elaborate scheme. The 
book of Genesis derives all mankind from a single ancestor, Noah. As, according to 
the ethnology of this book, there were three great divisions of the races of the earth, 
Noah must be represented as having three sons, each one the ancestor of the whole of 
one of these great groups of nations; each of these sons, in his turn, has as many 
sons given him as there are great nations in the group he represents, and each of these | 
sons bears the name of one of the nations. Thus, since it was believed that there 
were five great divisions of the Shemite group, Shem must have five sons, viz., the 
countries of these five nations (one being Arphaxad), Again, the Hebrews form a 
subsection of the race of Arphaxad, from which they came, so Arphaxad must have 


* And further than that, we should guess with some confidence that the legend in that form was 
of Welsh origin, and dated ftom a time or place at which nothing was known of the real origin of the 
names of the counties, or of the history and geography of Arthur’s time, if he ever did exist. 
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‘a grandson Heber. Yet again, Israel and the nations most closely connected with it 
form a subdivision of the Hebrews. They are the Moabites, the Ammonites, the Ish- 
maelites, the Keturites the Edomites, and the Israelites themselves, All these accord- 
ingly must be made the offspring of one ancestor, and he must be a descendant of 
Heber. Terah therefore is made a descendant of Heber, and the father of Abraham 
and grandfather of Lot. Lot is made the father of Moab and Ammon. Abraham is 
made the father of Jshmael and the grandfather of the Ishmaelite tribes, and also the 
husband of Keturah and the father of the Keturite tribes, and yet again the grand- 
father of Israel and Edom, and so the great-grandfather of the Israelite and Edomite 
tribes. 

We see, then, that the writers of Genesis ran over all the tribes or nations they 
wished to give an account of, joined them together in groups as sons of various 
countries (or, if no suitable countries could be found, old heroes or demigods), and so 
at last brought them under a single head. And indeed, at an early age, this would 
seem quite natural. The point to be brought out was that the numerous tribes and 
nations of the earth had been produced by or had come out of a smaller number of 
nations, and might be grouped together according to their closer or looser connection 
with each other. At a time when everything was expressed in a very definite and 
simple form, these ideas could hardly be stated except by saying that the tribes were 
sons of the nations and brothers of éach other. See also pp. 42 and 43 of the Manual. 


It may still be urged that though the language of the family might be used in 
speaking of the relations of tribes or nations to each other, it could hardly be kept up 
in treating of their history. It will be found, however, that the transition from the 
family tree to the family history is so gradual that this distinction cannot be main- 
tained. The accounts given in Genesis of the origin of the Pharezites and 
Zarahites, and of the Moabites and Ammonites, &c., are examples of this transition 
from the form of the family tree to that of the family history, in dealing with 
tribal affairs; and such passages as Judgesi. 3; Gen. xlix. (especially v. 28), and 
many others, show how the Israelites were accustomed to speak of tribes as if they 
were individuals and of (supposed) individuals as if they were tribes. To take 
another imaginary example from our own history, suppose it were said in an ancient 
legend that an old knight who ruled over Lancashire had three sons, Lancaster first, 
and then twins, Liverpool and Manchester, and that Liverpool and Manchester 
combined to steal Lancaster’s birthright, and consequently became far more powerful 
than he, should we uot see at once that this was only another way of saying that 
Lancaster used to be the chief town of Lancashire, but was afterwards inferior in 


\| importance to the two younger cities, which were in some way or other closely 
- connected with each other? The application of this to Israel and Edom (Jacob 


and Esau) and to Joseph’s sons is evident. ; ; 
Limits of space compel me*to be content to work out this most important par 
of the subject very imperfectly, but by a careful examination of the Bible and of Greek 
and Roman,* and no doubt other early histories, it will be found that the question is 
really this: Is it more likely that nations and tribes are, as a rule, descended from one 
man each, and that their history, their relations to each other, their names, and almost 
everything about them, depend to a very large extent on the personal relations, the 


| character, and the honourable (or other) birth of these individuals ; or that the popular 


legends of ancient nations (partly from a usage of language which did not distinguish 
between tribes and individuals, and partly from a mistaken view of the origin of tribes 
and their relations) built up stories about tribal forefathers on the basis of existing 
tribal relations? It seems impossible to hesitate between these alternatives. 


* The thirty tribes of Rome were, according to one tradition, called after the thirty Sabine women. 


» 
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IV. What historical use can be made of legends of tribal fathers ? 


It is obvious that if we have discovered the true meaning of these family histories 
they may give us information imaccessible to us elsewhere. There may be certain 
things told of the tribal fathers which, when re-translated, so to speak, into the, 
language of tribal history, give us some information we cannot get anywhere else. 
In the case of Jacob’s twelve sons, for instance, the family history may give us informa- 
tion about a period previous to any comprised im the earliest histories we possess in 
other forms; or again it may only give us the history of times we are familiar with 
from other sources, but may tell us facts about those times unknown to us otherwise. 
In my lessons I have adopted the more conservative opinion that it enables us to 
“reclaim” certain portions of ‘‘ pre-Israelite ” or ‘‘ preliminary-Israelite ” history. To 
make this clear by examples we will take the cases of Reuben, and of Simeon and 
Levi. It is clear that the fact of Reuben’s appearing in the legend as the first-born of 
Tsrael indicates that the tribe so called was once considered the leading tribe. I have 
adopted the opinion that this refers to the time of the first settlement of the Israelites _ 
in Canaan, before they went to Egypt. A more usual opinion now, perhaps, is that it 


simply refers to the time of the temporary settlement east of Jordan just before the _ 


conquest of Canaan under Joshua. So, again, I have represented the conquest of 
Shechem by (the tribes of) Levi and Simeon as falling in the same early period before 
the Egyptian bondage. Others believe it to fall in the period of the judges. It is 
impossible here to go into the grounds of this difference of opinion, but it will be seen 
that it refers not to the method of treating the patriarchal history, but simply to the 
date to be assigned to the results obtained. 


V. Exceptions and cautions in the application of these results. 


a. It may be asked, ‘“‘ If it is’so certain that this is ‘the true interpretation of the 
patriarchal history, why do you not apply it consistently ? Why should Abraham and 
Joseph, for instance, be treated as individuals?” This is, indeed, I believe, the most 
doubtful point in my treatment of the early history, but special reasons (such as they 
are) for regarding these heroes as individuals may be found in Ewald, vol. i.; and, 
moreover, on a careful examination of this lesson (especially the end of II. and all of 
TII.), and of those on the heroes in question, it will be seen?that the remarks here 
made are only applicable to them for the most part to the extent to which they have 
actually been applied, Observe, for instance, that there are no countries, tribes, or 
nations called by the names Abraham, Isaac, &c., and this at once establishes a prima 
facie case in favour of the opinion that they are genuine names (or titles) of men 
(though it does not at all decide whether they are partly historical or purely legendary). 

6, It must always be borne in mind that’ when once these tribal histories, told in 


| the form of family histories, had gained a certain amount of completeness, they would 


be touched up and supplemented and developed simply as stories, so that we may 
expect to find many details in them which it is tempting but unsafe to translate into 
history. 


In conclusion, I must remind my readers that this lesson is meant as a mere indi- 
cation of the kind of evidence and reasoning on which the conclusions set. forth in the 
history lessons are based, not in the least as an exhaustive or even adequate statement 
of the evidence and arguments themselves; but the great length to which I have had 
to extend even sucha summary indication of the nature of the evidence bearing on a 
single point, will explain to my readers how it is that, as a rule, I must confine myself 
to dealing with results, and must refer those who wish to investigate the grounds on 


which they rest to the larger works on the subject. It is a source of deep gratifica- ~ | 


tion to me that at least in one or two cases my lessons have stimulated a desire to. 
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|| Search into the matters of which they treat; but I must not allow myself to be 
betrayed by the natural wish to do something to gratify this desire, into devoting the 
very limited space at my disposal to branches of the subject less generally and imme- 
diately useful to teachers, and more accessible elsewhere than the one I have taken 
up appears to me to be, 
Puiuie H. WIcKsTEED. 


OUTLINE ADDRESSES FOR SCHOLARS’ SERVICES. 
IV.—ON THE PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS. 


(Matthew xxy. 1—13. See also Trench on the Parables.) 


[The parables are particularly fitted for being taken as the subject of Sunday-school 
addresses, on account of the vivid pictures they present to the minds of the scholars. 

It is well in the first instance to re-tell and unfold the parable as a story, and in 
the second instance to develop its meaning. | 


1. The Parable.—It deals with the circumstances of a Jewish marriage, 
and, like all the parables of Jesus, is drawn from the life. Its truthfulness 
is borne out alike by antiquarian research and by the observations of modern 
travellers: for in eastern countries customs and ways of life often remain 
unchanged for thousands of years. 

Verse 1. Yen, according to the Jews, formed a company. ook their 
lamps. Eastern marriages are still celebrated by night, as of old. Went forth 
to meet the bridegroom, z.e., to join him as he was‘escorting his bride to his own 
home with a joyous procession of the friends of both. According to custom, 
they would then enter the feast-chamber with the procession. Verses 2—5; 
The procession might often be late, as it was in this case (v..5). The wise 
were prepared for this. Verse 6: Behold, &. This cry would be raised 

| either by the attendants or by the people who had waited for the procession 

|| in the streets. 

a 2. The Interpretation—The coming of the bridegroom, we learn from 

||. verse 19, illustrates the coming of the Son of Man. As the virgins had to be 

ready for the bridegroom, at whatever hour he came, with lamps supplied 

: with oil, so we must all be prepared at any moment to stand before the 

judgment seat of Christ; for this is what is meant by the “coming of the 

|| Son of Man.” But we may perhaps more truly describe it as the day of death, 

{| in which young and old alike are called, just as they are, into the Spirit - 
world, to take the place in it which they have made for themselves here. 

| None know the day or hour of this passage into the next world, the youngest 
who is not making ready for it now, may begin to make ready too late. 

| What is the meaning of this oil? and why do the wise virgins refuse to ~ 

give a portion of it to their sisters who so deeply need it? Does it not seem 

unkind of them to say, “Not so, lest there be not enough for us. Go and 

buy?” There is no unkindness really. The wise virgins had no choice in 

the matter, for the oil can only mean goodness, purity, truth, love, a moral 

life that makes us fit to enter heaven whenever the summors comes; and 


Crank 


a 
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though it is easy enough to pour oil out of one lamp into another, yet the 
best of men or women or children cannot give away part of their goodness or 
share it with others. 

This is the great lesson of the parable. 

There are some things which can be given us as well as earned by us, and 
which we in our turn can give to others. They can be passed backwards and 
forwards like coins. There are other things which we must earn or keep for 
ourselves, or else go without them; and however much of them we have, we 
cannot give any away. A strong man cannot go shares in health with his 
sickly wife; he*€annot take half her headaches and weariness and give her 
half his strength, though he can and must help her to save what health and 
strength she has. A diligent scholar cannot make over the lessons he has 
learned to an idle school-fellow. No boy can learn poetry for another boy, 
each must learn for himself. 

Now goodness of all kinds belongs to this class of things which cannot be 
given away. An honest and good-hearted man or boy cannot share his 
honesty and kindness with another that tells lies and is cruel. If you would 
‘|| live a good and true life, you must live it yourself, no one can live it for you, 
not even your father or mother. If we have not this oil of goodness ourselves, 
our friends cannot give it to us. 

Children if possible, even more than others, should remember that their 
characters are being formed for better or worse every day. It depends upon 
themselves what they will be, and what they will do in life. Others may 
advise or encourage them, but it is they alone who can live out their own lives 
from day to day, and so order them as to prepare their immortal spirits for 
their home with God on high.’ H. Enrienp Dowson. 


V.—THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST STEWARD. 
(Luke xvi.) 


(a) THE PARABLE EXPLAINED. 


Verse 1. A steward.—As in modern countries, rich landowners employed 
men to manage their estates. As in other countries, also, there was always 
some dissatisfied tenant ready to accuse the steward when an opportunity 
occurred. 

Verse 2. Give an account of thy stewardship, i.c., make up your books 
that I may see how we stand, and so make a final settlement, for I shall have 
to discharge you. 

‘ Verse 3. I cannot dig.—He was unaccustomed to field labour—the only | 
occupation that would be left open to him in an agricultural country, if he 
were dismissed as a wasteful and unfaithful steward. Zo beg I am ashamed: 
His former honourable position forbids such an utter fall. 

Verse 4, Unfit, then, for toil, and ashamed to beg, what must he do? He 
cannot starve, What is to hinder him from so gaining the goodwill and 
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gratitude of the tenants that they may help him in distress? By what means 
shall he accomplish this end ? 

Verse 5. His lord’s debtors or tenants. How much owest thou? What 
rent didst thou agree with me to pay? He asks, perhaps, not so much for 
information ‘as to make more apparent the favour he is about to confer. 

Verse 6. An hundred measures of oil.—A bath or measure contained about 
9? gallons. Rent was in this and the next case paid in kind, ze., with part 
of the produce of the land rented. In this instance the rent would be 975 
gallons of oil from the olive. Take up thy bill. The bill was the contract or 
written agreement. And write fifty. He thus reduced the rent one-half, 
and gives the tenant the double advantage of a less rent now, and a low rate 
for the new steward to reckon by when he enters upon his duties. It will 
thus ‘‘pay” the tenant to acquiesce in the fraud and be kind to the unjust 
steward.* 

Verse 7. An hundred measures of wheat.—This measure equalled 1434 
bushels. By reducing this and the former tenant’s rents he has gained his 
purpose—he has earned their gratitude and feels sure of their assistance. 

Verse 8. And the lord commended, &c.—Not because he was dishonest, 
but because he had exhibited prudence and shrewdness. The children of this 
world. Men wholly absorbed in worldly pursuits, the getting of money, the 
enjoyment of pleasures, &c. Jn their generatiow+—in their walk or sphere of 
‘life. Wiser than the children of light. By these are meant those who, while not 
neglecting this world’s duties and pleasures, are occupied also with their higher 
though apparently less immediate interests. 

The latter part of this verse may be thus paraphrased :—Worldly men in 
the pursuit of merely selfish ends practise industry, unflagging perseverance, . 
and keen foresight; the children of light, though they work from holier 
motives and seek higher things, too often want these qualities, 

Verse 9. Make to yourselves friends of the-mammon of unrighteousness.— 
| ‘¢¢ Mammon’ here means riches, and the ‘mammon of unrighteousness,’ or 
al (verse 11), the ‘ unrighteous mammon,’ is the uncertain, deceptive goods of 
this world, which we ought so to use that when we fail, or die, we may 
be received into everlasting habitations in heayen.” (Livermore). This 
verse may mean: ‘‘ Observe the high qualities exhibited in /pursuit of mean 
ends.t You, as children of the kingdom of heaven, while despising the ends, 
become familiar with and make your own the high qualities employed, ard 
practise them with all diligence. ‘ Be wise as serpents, harmless as doves.’ ” 

Verses 10, 11. This verse points ont the truth that those who cannot 


* french and Alford think it more likely that they were not tenants, but debtors, whose bonds 
for the amounts mentioned were held by the steward. Thus debts, not rents, were reduced. 


+ Trench reads wnto or towards their generation, and the passage would then mean, ‘dishonest 


| men, like the steward ;” or, as Trench puts it, “‘they were all of one race, children of the ungodly 
world.” These would consult the steward’s interests as he had consulted theirs, 


¢ Chancing to see a dancing girl, an Egyptian eremite was moved to tears; being asked the’ 
' reason, he replied, ‘‘That she should be at such pains to please men in her simple vocation, and we 
|} in our holy calling use so little diligence to please God.” (Trench.) 


" 
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perform wisely the small. ‘aa quit pertain to worldly things can hardly 
expect to be entrusted with the higher and comparatively more important 
‘care and business of spiritual things ; and that it is only he who is faithful in 
small who can also be faithful in Jarge matters. The constant attention and 
unvarying regard paid to little duties form habits ; these combine to make a 
strong will and resolute character ; these in their turn fit a man for important 
and responsible positions. But the negligent man is as fickle as the wind, - 

and his irresolution and weakness utterly unfit him for any place of trust. 


(b) THE LESSONS WHICH THE PARABLE TEACHES US, 


1, That neglect and wastefulness bring disgrace sooner or later. 
2. That he who is faithful in little matters prepares himself for more. 
important ones. 
3. That if our pleasures, our.everyday work, money-getting—any picnics 
ie occupation—call for and receive unceasing attention, activity, self-sacrifice, 
| ahd sometimes enthusiasm, ought not matters concerning religion to have a 
still larger share of our attention, our energy, and zeal ? 


JouHN Riven 


EXAMPLE FOR DICTATION, 


~The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 


‘ PN ee eS a ee men setting tae hips 


There i is no armour against Fate, 
Death lays his icy hand on kings. 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made: 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


The garlands wither on your brow, ; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
_ See where the victor-victim bleeds. 
Your heads must come 
So To the cold tomb. 
Only the actions of the just 
_ Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 


F. SHIRLEY. l ; -. 
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